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LEGISLATION   CONCERNING   PERSONAL   AND
RACIAL RIGHTS

This Is, of course, a matter of which books might be, and in-
deed have been, written; our general essay on popular legis-
lation can do no more than summarize past law-making and
the present trend of legislatures, much as some history of
the people of England might broadly state the economic
facts and laws of the Corn-law period in England. Racial
legislation may, of course, be considered from the point of
view of the negro, the Indian, and the alien, and Indeed it
differs much In all three. Other personal legislation is
largely concerned with the right to exercise trade, already
discussed, and the questions of marriage and divorce we
reserve for the next chapter. In the past we have been very
unjust, not to say cruel, to the Indian, and though naturally
in some respects a high-natured race, have constantly denied
him any political share in the government, and only in the
very last few years grudgingly extended it to such Indians
as renounce their tribe and adopt the habits and mode of life
of the white man, or, as in early England, to such freeholders
as acquire a quarter section of land. In the negro's case,
however, we atoned for the early crime of enslavement by
the sentimental hurry with which we endeavored in the Ws
and '70's of the last century to take him up by law and force
him into exact equality, social as well as political, with the
white man. To aliens, in the third hand, we have been con-
sistently generous, having shown only in the very last few
years any attempt whatever to exclude the most worthless or
undesirable; except that the prejudice against the Mongo-
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